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assures his former teacher that he has no intention
of becoming a copy of Kalkbrenner. He is
resolved to create a new world for himself, to
work - for three years if necessary - and arrive at
a more secure position. Did not Ries find the
audiences in Berlin and Frankfort more ready to
acclaim him as a composer because of his estab-
lished reputation as a pianist ? And had not Spohr
long been known as a violinist before he wrote
Jessonda and Faust'} He hopes, therefore, that
Eisner will not refuse him his blessing at the
beginning of a similar venture.

Judged according to twentieth-century con-
ditions and standards, Chopin's argument is not
wholly convincing.   Fame as a composer is by
no means easily accessible to a pianist or violinist
of renown.   Indeed, it is possible that Busoni's
reputation as a great interpreter stood in the way
of a full recognition of his powers as a composer.
Even   the   popularity   of Rachmaninov's   and
Dohnanyi's compositions does not support the
contrary case ; for-it can confidently be asserted
that their music would have proved  equally
acceptable had the composers never appeared
upon a concert-hall platform*   If it were true
that their works have attracted the public merely
because the composers are well-known execu-
tants, the comparative neglect of Paderewski's and
Kubelik's  compositions  would  be  difficult  to
explain.   On die whole the public prefers the
pianist to remain a pianist, and the composer to
stay in his study. But a century ago, when Chopin